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to the guillotine for that purpose — a dismal subject, which, how- 
ever meritoriously represented, one does not care to linger over. 
Still communing with the dark side of human life, he sent as a 
second contribution to the Academy of the same year, ' The Dis- 
missal of Cardinal Wolsey,' painted in a manner highly to be com- 
mended. 

We were glad to meet Mr. Pott in a really joyous vein at the 
Academy in 1875 ; his ' Don Quixote at the Ball ' is, as we 
recorded at the time, a right humorous composition, doing full 
justice to the passage of the romance which suggested it : 
" Among the ladies there were two of an arch and jocose dispo- 
sition, who, though they were modest, behaved with more free- 
dom than usual, and, to divert themselves and the rest, so plied 
Don Quixote with dancing that they worried both his soul and 
body. A sight it was indeed to behold his figure, long, lean, 



lank, and swarthy, straitened in his clothes, so awkward, and 
with so little agility." Humour, but of a different kind, may 
be called the leading idea of the solitary picture this artist sent 
last year to the Academy, ' His Highness in Disgrace ; ' it is 
engraved here. The young prince listens to the lecture of his car- 
dinal confessor with anything but an air of contrition for what- 
ever offence he may have committed ; while his mother, we pre- 
sume it is, watches him with loving solicitude, and her attend- 
ants look on, more amused than they dare show at the boyish in- 
difference of the royal juvenile. 

Mr. Pott is still a young man comparatively ; his works hitherto 
evidence talent of an order to justify the expectation that he may 
before very long make his name prominently known as an histori- 
cal painter, conferring honour on our school. 

James Dafforne. 



GILDING ON PORCELAIN. 




NY process which brings the artistic and decorative 
effects of the more costly processes of ornamen- 
tation of objects of domestic use within the reach 
of the mass of the people, and combines good 
workmanship and durability with economy of 
production, is a gain to the industrial Arts and a 
boon to the public. If, however, it descends to 
the region of " shams," and is more pretentious than real, it is the 
reverse of this, however ingenious or apparently economical it may 
be. True economy involves reality and durability, and in the trans- 
fer process of gold ornaments to porcelain, which we have recently 
had the privilege of examining at the works of Messrs. Powell and 
Bishop, of Hanley, Staffordshire Potteries, there can be no doubt 
these elements exist, in combination with a facility for the decora- 
tion of porcelain in an artistic and effective manner, which cannot 
fail to be appreciated when it is properly understood. We pur- 
pose, then, to make our readers acquainted with the nature and 
advantages of this gilding process, which has not received the 
attention to which its merits entitle it, since it has now stood the 
test of some fifteen years' experience as to its permanence ; for the 
process has been in operation in Messrs. Powell and Bishop's 
works since i860. Unfortunately for its immediate success, the 
earlier examples were brought into the market just at the time 
when a French process for effecting the transfer of gold to porce- 
lain had, from the want of permanence in the result, created a great 
prejudice in the minds of the principal dealers in modern porce- 
lain, against transfer gilding, and the really permanent and effec- 
tive method of the English manufacturer has suffered in the esti- 
mation of buyers from this cause. Time, however, has brought 
its full evidence of durability, as nothing but time and experience 
can do in such cases ; and it is now desirable that all persons 
interested in modern ceramic Art should know of and understand 
so admirable and economical a method of embellishing porcelain. 

The ordinary process of gilding on porcelain is by applying 
with a pencil or brush the prepared gold, mixed with a proper 
flux, to the surface of the body to be decorated. Of course, this 
is done by the hand of an Art-workman, and is dependent upon 
his skill and dexterity in reproducing the lines and masses of the 
design prepared for the decoration of the object under ornamen- 
tation, be it cup, saucer, plate, or vase. Of course, to produce 
good gilding, a proper quantity of the precious metal must be 
conveyed by the pencil or brush of the artist to the surface of the 
porcelain, so that, when fired, it will stand the action of the bur- 
nisher, or other after-processes by acid, &c, according to the de- 



tails of the design selected. The repetition of a very intricate 
ornament by this hand-process is, therefore, a most costly opera- 
tion, and is rarely attempted, and gold is generally used more 
or less as supplementary to colour. By the process of Messrs. 
Powell and Bishop all this is changed, and the most delicate and 
intricate designs and repetitions can be produced, colour being 
used to supplement the effect of the gold. In short, the method 
is analogous to that by which an engraved design is transferred in 
vitreous colour to a ceramic body. The French process, already 
referred to, was based mechanically upon the ordinary transfer 
process, and therefore the breadth of effect had to be produced by 
fine lines, practically conveying a minimum of gold to the sur- 
face of the porcelain, so that in all probability the gold itself is 
disintegrated either in the process of firing or of burnishing, and 
when the decorated vessels come to be applied to their proper use 
the gilding quickly disappears. 

The ordinary process of " transfer gilding " is to transfer an oil 
surface to the ware, and then apply the gold in the form of a pow- 
der, the oil taking up a sufficient quantity of the metal to produce 
a surface of gold capable of being burnished. This, however, has 
never been considered really satisfactory. 

In the process under consideration we have a totally different 
result. The gold is transferred from the absorbent paper, on 
which it is printed ready for transfer, in a compact body, every 
atom of it being conveyed to the porcelain. The masses are as 
solid as if wrought with the pencil or brush ; and, considering the 
pressure used by the hand of the operator in the course of the 
transfer, we are inclined to the belief that the gold must of neces- 
sity adhere to the porcelain surface in a more compact mass than 
it can possibly be conveyed by the point of the pencil or brush. 
At all events, when fired it presents a most unmistakable and solid 
surface of dead gold to the action of the burnisher, but certainly 
does not burnish so smoothly as pencil gold. 

Artistically, the examples inspected at the works of Messrs. 
Powell and Bishop were generally excellent and tasteful. The 
temptation to exuberant gilding, always a mistake, has been fairly 
resisted. As a matter of course, the repetitions of the borders are 
of the most perfect character, there being practically no limit to 
the design except the taste and skill of the designer ; and patterns 
which would have been simply impossible to produce by hand, 
unless at an enormous expenditure of time on the part of an ex- 
pert gilder, are among the ordinary designs used by this process ; 
but over-ornamentation, especially for high-class demand, is a 
danger to be guarded against. 



